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GLEANINGS 


WE WANT NO SURVEY 
An Editorial 
in The Christian Leader 

Now lest some young reformers in the 
Universalist fold become excited over the 
great Unitarian survey, or appraisal, and 
start something on our side of the free 
church fence, we here and now serve notice 
on all and sundry that we want no survey. 
We have no time for it. What with mail 
and callers and personals and cruisings 
and editorials and manuscripts, what with 
committees and luncheons and boards and 
conferences, what with editorial duties and 
managerial duties and social duties, we de- 
clare that it is enough. We can stand no 
more. If people want to be educated in 
our business, let them go to the Columbia 
or Missouri School of Journalism. 

Besides, with all frankness since we are 
unable to conceal it, let us say that we 
cannot stand a survey. Our position is 
vulnerable. Our inconsistencies, contra- 
dictions, follies, failures, and superficiali- 
ties are all in type. The bound volumes 
confront us. We shouldn’t have half a 
chance against the surveyors. If we are to 
go on, if our reputation as a great editor 
is to be conserved and extended, we must 
not be surveyed, appraised, investigated, 
examined or otherwise harried. We must 
be taken on faith and affection, or fired. 

And when one comes to think of it, is not 
one way about as good as another? 

A survey is good if one has the men, 
money and time to spend on it. 

A house-cleaning is just as good if one 
has not the men, money and time, but 
wants a new deal. 

The process of being pitched out bag and 
baggage appears to us to be unpleasant, 
but sometimes we think that if we could 
but land on some side hill under a maple 
tree, we might praise the powers or per- 
sonalities that pitched us out. 


* * 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO PEACE 
Sydney Strong 
in Tomorrow 

I learned at Geneva—after scores of 
scientific observations—the psychology of 
peace. In many committees and sub- 
committees I watched delegates trying to 
come to agreement to disarm—say, on 
some “inhuman” weapon. Agreement 
even to abolish bombing from the air, or 
poison-gas, or submarines or specified of- 
fensive weapons—always seemed to elude 
them. In reason, a committee would 
agree—but when it came to putting their 
signatures down to abolish the specified 
weapon—there was a backing away by a 
few or many—enough to defeat. Nations 
—their delegates—must be first mentally 
disarmed. I recall how so often I was sur- 
prised and disappointed that delegates 


were paralyzed when they came up to the 
point of abolishing a weapon which all 
condemned, and yet could not agree to 
abolish—the conclusion was irresistible— 
there is a psychological irreconcilability. 
T am convinced that there is no compro- 
mise this side of complete abolition, that 
until nations, by example or collectively, 
take a direct road for Total Disarmament 
—practicaily immediate—it is idle to try 
for so-called reduction—as this will lead 
them deeper into the mire and fog—as 
now they are going. As long as the will to 
arm is with the nations, there will be arms 
more and more—there will! be wars. 
* * 

THE WORLD’S GREATEST RACKET 

Johannes Steel 

in The Nation 

The world’s greatest racket is the arma- 
ment racket. It has the singular distinc- 
tion that those engaged in it do not mind 
competition, for every armament maker 
realizes that increased sales in foreign 
markets by his own or any other firm in- 
crease automatically the demand in the 
home market. To produce this effect it 
is only necessary that sufficient publicity 
be given to these sales, which is easily 
achieved through the press the armament 
makers coitro]. 

Armament shares are the most accurate 
barometer for the political atmosphere the 
world over. On March 20, 1938, for ex- 
ample, when the Powers concerned were 
seriously considering the MacDonald dis- 
armament scheme, the shares of the Skoda 
Works stood at 320 French francs. In the 
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last week of April, after the MacDonaldi 
plan was rejected, these shares rose to 2854) 
At the end of that same week several 
Franco-German border incidents occurred, 
and the shares rose to 480. They remained} 
at this level for most of the month of May, 
falling in the last week of May to 400 francs 
to rise again in June, after the failure of 
the World Economic Conference, to 430.|| 
The movements of the shares of the Societe|f 
Hotchkiss, a French machine-gun firm,| 
showed the same tendencies. On Marchil 
20, 1933, the shares of this company were 
quoted at 1,135 francs; in the last week oft 
April, after the Franco-German border in 
cidents, they soared to 1,320, and after thei} 
failure of the World Economic Conference} 
experienced a further rise to 1,885. The 
shares of Schneider-Creusot, which 
March, 1933, stood at 1,340 frances, rose} 
by the end of April to 1,580 francs. Inf 
other words, the reaction of the armament 
makers to these events was uniform; they) 
looked forward to increased business. 


STAY OUT OF WAR! 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


a 


in The Christian Century 


I am not trying to make others senti-Hf 
mental about this. I want them to be} 
hard-headed. We can have on the one side 
this monstrous thing or we can have Christ, | 
but we cannot have both. O my country,| 
stay out of war! Cooperate with the na-! 
tions in every movement that has any hope! 
for peace. 

O church of Christ, stay out of war! 
Withdraw from every alliance that main- 
tains or encourages it. It was not a) 
pacifist, it was Field-Marshal Harl Haig, 
the British commander, who said, “It is} 
the business of the churches to make myjf} 
business impossible.” And O my soul, 
stay out of war! 

At any rate, I will myself do the best I 
can to settle my account with the Unknown 
Soldier. Irenounce war. I renounce wart 
because of what it does to our own men.| 
I have watched them coming gassed from | 
the front-line trenches. I have seen the 


=. 


i 


long, long hospital trains filled with their | 
mutilated bodies. J have heard the cries of 
the crazed and the prayers of those who| 
wanted to die and could not, and I re- 
member the maimed and ruined men for}}] 
whom the war is not yet over. I renounce ||} 
war because of what it compels us to do| 
to our enemies, bombing their mothers in 
villages, starving their children by block-| 
ades, laughing over our coffee cups about 
every damnable thing we have been able 
to do to them. I renounce war for its 
consequences, for the lies it lives on and ||} 
propagates, for the undying hatreds it ||} 
arouses, for the dictatorships it puts in the | 
place of democracy, for the starvation that 
stalks after it. I renounce war and never 
again, directly or indirectly, will I sanction 
or support another! O Unknown Soldier, 
in penitent reparation I make you that | 
pledge. 
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Training for Worship 


Dan Huntington Fenn 


ing our children for an intelligent and profit- 
able participation in such an exercise. 

At the outset I recognize full well all the strength 
of the statement that children are naturally religious, 
| and if only adults would develop a generous share of 
the virtue of “judicious letting alone,” that inherent 
/ spirit would find its normal growth and expression 
| unperverted by self-consciousness. 

What we really mean, I think, by that statement, 
+ is that children have a spontaneous and unselfconscious 
i enthusiasm for that which is beautiful, impressive, or 
| challenging to their spirits. The sense of wonder which 
is so natural a part of the makeup of a normal child 
who sees and participates in impressive scenes or cele- 
brations for the first time is the essence of the mood 
which we call worship. Inevitably such feelings will 
{ find their own methods of expression which, while 
| they may be quite unorthodox from the point of view 
{ of established religious phraseology, are just the same 
; spontaneous moments of worship. In all too many 
cases, we adults try to limit this natural expression to 
( the confining limits of traditional moulds. But we 
/ need not necessarily fly to the other extreme of doing 
i nothing whatsoever about training our children for 
worship, because, in the inevitable process of maturing 
and growing up, this original spontaneity is bound to 
lose its first freshness, and then they will need the as- 
f sistance of some formal helps to which they are ac- 
» customed. 
| Indeed, there comes that period between child- 
hood and maturity where we would apply the uncom- 
| plimentary word “childish” to the children’s actions 
and expressions, rather than the honored word “‘child- 
like.” Furthermore, as the greater complexity of life 
becomes an important part of the growing child’s ex- 
perience, he likewise develops the same attitude which 
we adults have, namely, the difficulty of finding his 
way through the ever present and all too apparent 
confusion of this obvious physical, material world to 
the realm of unseen spiritual realities and moral values. 
Hence it is that the children need some such guidance 
as that which a formal service of worship can provide. 
And the chances are that they will need it increasingly 
as they become constantly more involved with the 
mechanics of living. 

As I see a service of worship, it may be likened 
unto a blazed trail by means of which a traveler finds 
his way through the forest of present, immediate, 


physical experiences to the Eternal City of spiritual 
and moral values. Unless our children are acquainted 
with the markers by which that trail is indicated, we 
can scarcely expect them to be very successful in fol- 
lowing it. How can we expect our children to worship 
when they are grown up, if we do not teach them how 
while they are still children? Is not that one im- 
portant cause for the lack of a true understanding of a 
church service which frets us so today? 

One of our principal functions, then, in religious 
education seems to me to be that of establishing a 
habit in the children’s lives of walking the trail of 
worship, that it may become an accepted, familiar, 
and valuable experience for them during their entire 
life. That point at which the children stand in ur- 
gent need of assistance is in the appreciation of the 
use of figurative language in the expression of religion. 
The very necessity of trying to use words to express 
not only our description of spiritual realities, but like- 
wise our understanding of the influence of such reali- 
ties and our relationship to them, requires us to use 
poetic rather than scientific words. The children, 
therefore, should be thoroughly conscious that in their 
service of worship they are thinking and talking figura- 
tively, because only so can we give expression to the 
sense of values; and, too, it is only so that we can stir 
the children’s emotions as well as their minds. 

The function of the entire service is to impress 
the worshipers with the reality of the great unity of 
Life, of Power, of God, which resides in the midst of 
the confusing diversity of our lives. Everything 
should be centered upon the task of portraying to our 
minds this spiritual unity of life and arousing our sense 
of loyalty to it. Under its influence we pass in review 
our experiences, test our motives, measure our ambi- 
tions, and evaluate our purposes. By that exercise 
we become increasingly conscious of the unseen reality 
of the moral and spiritual powers and values which are 
so often obliterated by the obviousness of the physical 
and material world. And by that exercise, too, our 
loyalty to the supremacy of these same values is in- 
creased, so that gradually our lives become oriented 
around spiritual purposes and goals rather than the 
transient material ambitions and desires. 

I do not wish to go into the psychology of wor- 
ship, an obviously very intricate and difficult field 
of discussion, but merely to skim the surface of it by 
reminding you that any effective service seems to pul- 
sate with certain definite rhythms. A rhythm which 
moves from an emphasis upon the present, immediate 
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experience to another upon timeless realities; a rhythm 
which swings from an emphasis upon the diversity of 
life to the unity of life; a rhythm which gradually 
sets up in our own spirits a corresponding motion 
which should leave us in the mood to go forth with 
a clearer consciousness of the reality of God and a 
heightened determination to base our conduct upon 
that conviction. 

Around this framework of a psychological pro- 
gression, we construct the actual characteristics of 
the service itself. That is, we seek to interpret the 
children’s own experiences in terms of the thought of 
God—or of the highest human values—with words and 
phrases which are intelligible to them. ‘The phrase- 
ology and the thoughts should be vital to them. But 
in so doing, we must also avoid the ever present danger 
that we shall so accurately confine ourselves to what 
they now know and now experience that we provide 
them with nothing which stimulates their imagination 
or challenges their minds. 

There is one thing of which we can be certain, 
and that is that our children are deeply interested in 
speculating upon some of the greatest questions, 
philosophical and theological, which have stirred the 
minds of men. Contrary to a widely prevalent no- 
tion, children are deeply interested in abstract ques- 
tions and not only in concrete matters of ethical 
living. We need have no hesitancy, then, in trying to 
arouse and direct that interest. 

Another thing of which we can be equally sure 
is that our children will jump to great conclusions with 
an accuracy of direction and insight which you and I 
as adults approach only with laboring and lumbering 
steps. Therefore we must be sure to leave open door- 
ways through which they can first peep and then 
courageously venture forth into experiences which they 
have not yet had. In every service there should be 
something which is beyond them and toward which 
they can reach out. That is what will make it always 
appealing, even though very familiar from frequent 
repetition. 

We need have no hesitancy, then, in using some 
readings, hymns, prayers, which are part of the adult 
service of worship. This will also serve the second 
purpose of helping them to effect the transition from 
their worship to that of a grown-up church. A change 
which is greatly helped if the two are parallel in form. 

When we have said so much or even a great deal 
more about the form, the externals, the symbols, of this 
worship, we have not come at the real vitality of that 
service at all, for the vital element in any service of 
worship is the personality of the individual who is 
conducting it. 

Two men can read exactly the same passage, and 
as you listen to the one, your imagination is left un- 
touched, your reverence is not stirred, your intellect 
is not awakened; but let another man who sees a deeper 
meaning in those same words or has a closer sympathy 
with its spiritual implications read it in your pres- 
ence, and immediately you follow him in thought 
and spirit into fields you might not have roamed 
alone. It becomes for you a genuine act of worship, 
where in the other case it was but a form only. And 
what is true with a single reading of that kind is even 
more true of the entire service—when it is conducted 


by one who himself knows how to worship and does |i 
worship; and who himself feels the beauty, the strength, 
and the value of a service of worship; to whom the |} 
moral values and spiritual forces have reality; to jj 
whom God is something more than a verbal symbol; | 
then it becomes a genuine hour of worship. 


Most important of all is the personality of the Mt 
The irreligious man can never j|f 


leader of that service. 
put reality into the most perfect form; a religious man ||f 
can vitalize almost any form. iE 

If the children are fortunate enough to spend |p 


many years of the impressionable period of their lives || 


under the influence, Sunday after Sunday, of a genu- }} 


inely religious personality, then the impact of that ||) 
character upon them is slowly accustoming them to at jf 
least one religious way of life which shall henceforth ||}! 


serve asa norm for them. It may be, to be sure, that 
as they grow older and more critical their thought and | 


experiences may cause them to depart from it, or toad- ||’ 


here to it with a richer loyalty. But, in either case, 
they have been imbued with a consistent religious | 
interpretation which gives the essential unity which a} 
diversity of personalities would only confuse. 
Teaching our children to worship by worship is | 
the greatest contribution which we can make as a| 
church to their lives. Granted that it will not show, | 
probably, immediate and obvious results, nevertheless | 
it is laying foundations and establishing habits which | 
are all-important in the character development of our 
children, because they are so very fundamental that | 
they affect the essential spirit of a child’s life, which 
finds its expression in all the lesser forms of morality, | 
custom, and daily experience. If we can make our | 
children feel that same confident security in trusting 
the spiritual laws of life under all conditions which they 
feel in relying upon the spirit of love within their own 
homes, then we have done our task. If we can de- 
velop in them the habit of intelligent worship which 
shall be an accepted and normal part of their weekly 
experience through the rest of their lives, we have given 
them the greatest gift which we as a church can offer. | 
If we can establish the intelligent and pleasurable ex- | 
perience of attendance upon a regular weekly service, | 
we have given them the most important single help in | 
their personality development, for we have set their | 
feet on the highway to the coordinating reality of exist- |] 


ence—we have given them the means for building the |} 


unifying principle of their lives. We have made |] 
God a conscious reality and power for them. ! 


* kK ** 


A Prayer 


(Psalms 18 : 28) 
S. Cleonice Warren 


Light Thou my candle, Lord! 

The winds of circumstance so buffet me 
My feeble hands cannot protect the flame; 
Storm clouds o’erspread the sky. 

The stars are hid. 

I cannot see the way! 

O, light my candle, Lord— 

Perchance some other, struggling in the dark, 
May see my light, though but a gleam, 
And taking heart, push on— 

Light Thou my candle, Lord! 


& 
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The Gospel of the Second Mile 


A Layman’s Sermon 
W. Linwood Chase 


tay A'T layman who attempts to preach a sermon 

from a Biblical text practically always places 

himself in a precarious position. To no small 

ie “) degree he lays himself open to the criticism 

“of Guleg inter pretations of the text, and to a very large 

» degree he exposes his ignorance of the Great Book to 

which scholars have devoted years of careful research 
‘) and painstaking thinking. 

His interpretation may be open to criticism, 

not only by the clergy but also by other laymen. At 


4 least he can honestly say to his lay brethren, “I have 
given this careful 


| consideration. 

‘} thoughts on the matter.’ 

4 Our text is the forty-first verse of the fifth chapter 
_ of Matthew: 

“‘And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.” 

I read into this text far more than the mere idea of 
physical distance, as no doubt Jesus intended his lis- 
teners should, when he made that statement in his 
Sermon on the Mount. 

To me, there is implied the dealing with realities 
as compared to dealing with the obvious only. There 
is the attempt to shatter the bauble of pretense to dis- 
cover that which lies within. And, further, if [ am to 
be true to my best self or courageous enough to face 
my worst self, I must see beyond the “‘self’’ I present 
to others, and keenly analyze the underlying motives 
of my own behavior, outwardly as seen by others, and 
inwardly as seen or felt by my “‘self.”’ 

“And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain.” 

Wherein and when do most of us fail to go twain? 
Or, to state the question another way—in what specific 
instances do we fail to examine ourselves, when go- 
ing “‘the mile’ appears to meet the need, but going 
“the twain” makes for less real mental conflict, though 
not always following what appears to be the path of 
least resistance? 

About three years ago there was held at Harvard 
University a very successful conference of Jews, 
Catholics, and Protestants. This conference was 
known as the Calvert Round Table. There these great 
religious groups discussed in a calm, reflective fashion 
the points that make for religious prejudice. Com- 
posed of clerical representatives of these faiths, of 
outstanding college students, college professors, and 
others interested, the Round Table for two days took 
up point by point those factors that have made for 
misunderstanding of each other, and finally arrived at 
conclusions upon which all three groups agreed. 

A finely conceived and finely executed piece 
of work. But all the Calvert Round Tables in the 
world will not remove the prejudices of the adults 
of this generation. Children play together with no 
awareness of differences in race, color, creed or eco- 
nomic standing, until they are taught by their parents 
to avoid one another. Certainly the behavior of the 
parent, the chance remark that he makes which is 


Here are my 


overheard by his children, or any other of a dozen 
ways, first show the child these differences. Though a 
fine education, unusual contacts with right-minded 
people, and the ability and willingness to take facts 
and reason to sound conclusions may be my lot, it is 
absolutely no guarantee that my prejudices have 
undergone any transformation. So thoroughly rooted 
is this emotive reaction in very early childhood, so 
consistently practiced in life’s experiences, that the 
habit-pattern persists even though reason tells me it 
is not so. 

Possibly Calvert Round Tables will be a prime 
factor in bringing to me the realization of when and 
how prejudice evolves; how important is my behavior 
in the face of my children; how necessary that I curb 
to the greatest possible degree overt expression of my 
own feelings. Then, it may be possible that my chil- 
dren will become men and women just a little more 
free of prejudice than I am myself. In turn, such at- 
titudes of repression on their part in dealing with their 
children may bring up another generation still a little 
more free from the insidious poison of prejudice. 
The prophet may visualize somewhere, sometime in 
the far distant future, a group of people, a nation, even 
a world, divorced from that arch-enemy of real 
brotherhood. 

Let us be frank and honest with ourselves. Let 
us not hide the fact that we are prejudiced. To work at 
this problem, to better understand its origin within 
ourselves and our families, and to support any process 
of education or home training that will eliminate it, 
is the wise way. To refuse to recognize it as a per- 
sonal problem is the way of pure folly. Not only do 
we not go twain, some even refuse to go the first hun- 
dred yards. 

The most difficult person in the world for me 
to get along with, if I face life squarely, is myself. I 
find it constantly necessary to explain some of my ac- 
tions to myself, in order that I may retain my self- 
respect, or have that sense of personal esteem which 
will allow me to look my world in the face. Some 
things have to be explained to my conscience, which is 
not the still, small voice of God within me but a con- 
trol which has been acquired through social contacts 
that helps me to recognize that which is good, right or 
wrong, in the eyes of the civilization of which | am a 
part. The conscience of the South Sea Islander is 
quite a different one from that of an individual of our 
own civilization. Margaret Mead in her book, 
“Coming of Age in Samoa,” presents a picture of so- 
ciety in that island so simple in conception that its 
adolescent boys and girls are not torn mentally by the 
strains and stresses of that period as are our American 
adolescents. Yet even this keen anthropological study 
of a life singularly free from inner conflict, does not 
convince us of its desirability. 

Defense mechanisms tend to be used by an In- 
dividual whenever an assault is made upon his per- 
sonality or self-respect. That assault may take the 
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form of words or actions of another, or of the individual 
questioning himself, but always involves doubt re- 
garding the integrity of purpose of the one who feels 
assaulted. Rationalization is one of the most common 
of all the defense mechanisms. It means the making 
of excuses to one’s self and accepting those excuses as 
the real reasons for pursuing a line of action which one 
wishes to do anyway, even if for the time being against 
one’s best judgment. The mechanism may be so 
subtly at work that it is not recognizable. It is then 
almost impossible to deal with. On the other hand, 
many rationalizations occur at a conscious level. Ex- 
cuses instead of real reasons made at this level before 
long become so habituated that they lose their identi- 
fication as excuses. This would seem to indicate de- 
grees of rationalization. 

Most persons prefer not to admit blunders or to 
admit they are in the wrong. When we are willing to 
do so we have gone a long way toward compelling our- 
selves to “‘go twain” in this personal problem. Years 
of experience with boys and girls in the classroom have 
shown me conclusively that it is much easier to bluff 
a group of adults than it is to bluff a group of chil- 
dren. The unwillingness to admit error, or even to say 
“T don’t know” when the occasion demands, is only an 
attempt on our part to save our self-respect. Yet in 
the end, self-respect must suffer far more when these 
evasions are known, as eventually happens, or when 
they have become a constituent part of reputation and 
character. 

The choice for the foresighted individual to make 
is clear. I do not make the assumption that all ra- 
tionalization can be thrown overboard. Neither do I 
postulate that to do so is advisable or desirable. But I 
do advance the idea that it is altogether necessary to 
recognize that the individual does have defense mech- 
anisms, and that ultimate happiness and complete ad- 
justment to the environment in which he lives, de- 
mand that he understand the choice that must be made 
between the desirable and the undesirable paths, when 
rationalizations tend to occur on the conscious level. 

When such assaults upon personality as we have 
been speaking of tend to eventuate in rationalization. 
far more often than they cause the individual to 
review and change his mode of reacting to a more 
wholesome type, we have a clear case of a person who 
has not compelled himself to go twain, perhaps not 
even progressed very far on the first mile. 

Rollo Walter Brown wrote an editorial: 


Men and women who live in the intellectual seclu- 
sion of great American cities must daily satisfy their 
sense of superiority by speaking in derogation of 
some region remote from the particular city in which 
they dwell. It matters little whether their conception 
of the remote region has any basis of fact. In truth, 
they often speak with greatest authority and greatest 
scorn when they are not hampered by facts at all. 

Sooner or later every part of the country must be 
submitted to this process of depreciation. The Middle 
West had to be laughed at and brushed aside because it 
failed to appreciate the unqualified superiority of the 
Atlantic seaboard. New England, for those living else- 
where, had to be revived as a stronghold of Puritan ug- 
liness and Puritan domineering. It was futile—and 
still is—to point out that the Puritans, whatever their 
shortcomings, created and preserved more beauty than 


any other settlers in the northern part of the continent; 
it was just as futile to remark that the Adamses and 
Cabots and Lowells have been very largely displaced 
by the Caseys and Fitzgeralds and Sweeneys and Kellys. 
The Puritan, as somebody to belittle, had to be kept 
alive at any sacrifice of truth. 

And now the South—spared for a time because the 
South was out of most Northerners’ thoughts except as 
a memory—is enjoying the distinction of having all its 
real and mythical insufficiencies set forth in high light. 
It is referred to as a place of economic apathy, of social 
lawlessness, of political intolerance, of strong racial 
prejudice, of religious fundamentalism, and especially 
of intellectual] backwardness. 


Mr. Brown has portrayed vividly a very weak spot 
of many persons. Too many people are given to 


generalizing on mighty flimsy data. We learn that a } 


young man has taken to drinking considerably. We 
blame his parents, or his associates, or the Repeal 
Amendment, or troubles in love. We learn, and learn 
truthfully, that some high-school and college boys and 
girls go on all-night wild parties, or indulge in heavy 


roadside petting in unfrequented lanes, and then say | 


that modern youth is ‘‘going to the dogs.’”’ We hear 


of the corrupt practices of a Democratic mayor, and | 


easily reach the conclusion that when Democrats are in, 


graft is rife, or if one is a Democrat such conduct as | 
described is then that of the Republican party. Our | 


children do not study the Bible in Sunday school as we 


say we used to do, therefore the Sunday school is fail- | 


ing in the very purpose for which it was set up. 

It is an easy thing to generalize. 
philosophy of life that permits one to sit in a com- 
fortable chair and solve the problems of the church, 
the community or any other constituent group. 
is far easier to observe symptoms, and prescribe reme- 


dies from a basis of colossal ignorance, than to seek | 


the causes of the symptoms displayed. If you havea 
severe headache and go to a physician for relief he 


does not simply reach for a bottle of pills, pour some |}} 


in a small box, and tell you to take one every two 
hours until the pain is gone. 


ing, how much you are reading, how frequently you 
have had such headaches, and many other things about 


you and the life which you lead. He recognizes that 
the headache is but a symptom of difficulty. He | 
does not treat the aching head only, but first deter- |} 


mines its cause and then treats that. 

Much unhappiness in this world could be pre- 
vented if we all were as careful to look for causes as is 
the physician. In dealing with our children, with 
daily associates in business, with friends and acquaint- 
ances in social life, in fact with all with whom we come 
in contact, if we should stop making all interpretations 
of difficulties only from behavior symptoms displayed, 
what a godsend it would be to those who need help 
and sympathetic understanding. 

Eugene O’ Neill in ““Ah! Wilderness’ has shown in 
that play the tendency of parents in approaching the 
problems of their seventeen-year-old son, to deal with 
symptoms as displayed in the boy’s behavior reactions, 
rather than the sounder psychological procedure of 
seeking causations and treating them, thus gaining 
more permanent results. 

One could give innumerable cases showing the 
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| necessity of getting at causes in order to plan a proper 
| program of re-education for the maladjusted individ- 
ual. Suffice it to say: that person who is called upon 
to train or guide others, who will not go beyond the 
|| mere symptoms displayed by one who is out of tune 
| with his environment, fails to go the second mile in 
the meaning of the text. 

Some have failed to “go twain’’ when there exists 
in them the prevailing tendency to interpret the mo- 
| tives of others according to their own personal mo- 
| tives; again when there is satisfaction in cheap and 
| easy successes; or when the attitude of “‘what does it 
| get you?” isa predominant one. I suppose more ambi- 
\tions have been thwarted and more contentment 
i sought in gradually lowered ideals, from this mental 


should be a work of art. Never once did the thought 
of “what does it get you?’’ cause him to deviate from 
the goal which he had set for himself. 

In developing a theme in the manner in which 
I have done, there is nearly always some resentment 
in the minds of some listeners. Perhaps this is largely 
due to the fact that some of the points made strike 
very close. If that be true, it serves but to confirm 
the very points made. To resent on this occasion is 
to bring into play defense mechanisms in the attempt 
to protect self-respect and personal esteem. It il- 
lustrates in one more way that prejudices and ration- 
alizations are on the job. 

“All of us are apt to shrink before reality. We all 
live more or less in a world of sentiment, a world where 
we picture things as we would like to have them; and 
we substitute this world of imagination for the real 
world of actual things and actual people about us. 
Nothing to many people is so difficult and repugnant 
as the mere act of looking the facts in the face and 


') Weagle who wanted to create the perfect hotel. From 


| bell-boy in the American House in Black Thread 
| Center to head of one of the six largest hotels in the 
) world, Myron learned with eagerness and bitterness 
| and faith what the public wanted in a hotel that 


Fp EN we hear Jesus say, “He that giveth a 
cup of cold water in my name shall not 
lose his reward,’ our reaction amounts 
almost to amusement. 

When we are accustomed to endowments to col- 
leges, totaling millions, when we count the Carnegie 
gifts, the Harkness gifts to Yale and Harvard, the 
_ Rockefeller and the Guggenheim foundations in six 
and eight ciphers, the cup of cold water makes us 
i smile; and we say, “Jesus was a simple dreamer; he 
could not have understood our day, and had he lived 
now such a statement would never have fallen from 
| his lips.” 

But examine the great gifts and see what they 
mean. Here is a boy from a country village living in a 
college dormitory. He is just one boy; he wears very 
ordinary clothes; his father may be a country grocer. 
- But in that boy, and in others like him, the endowment 
_ of millions finds its only meaning. Without him the 
_ gift could not function. On a “foundation” of mil- 
lions this unknown scholar or that unknown student 
_ goes to Europe all alone and searches out some secret 
of history or science and enriches the world. 

The bigness of the gift passes on its way solely by 
application to some single user. 

Here is the secret. Jesus knew it well. A better 
world is made not by the bigness of givers, but by the 
multiplication of receivers. As our earth would be 
unproductive without the plowshare of countless 
earthworms, so all gifts, all idealisms, all progress, all 
goodness, are impossible until one by one we break up 
their possibilities into packages that each of us can 
carry. 

We are completely fooled today by bigness. We 
forget that our chain stores with untold capital are 
after all just places from which we carry home a loaf 
of bread, a dozen eggs and a pound of sugar. 


actually facing the truth.” 
To so face stark, naked truth in life’s experiences, 
is to follow the Gospel of the Second Mile.  ~ 


“That Cup of Cold Water” 


George Lawrence Parker 


All the religion and culture of the world is just a 
storehouse from which we will or will not carry out our 
package to live by. 

The chaos of our times is due not to the break- 
down of majestic truth, nor to the crash of splendid 
knowledge of God. It is due to the inaction and re- 
fusal of our individual spirits to appropriate the 
truth, just that measure of truth we need to live 
by. 

We gaze on life and call it a huge and baffling 
thing. We use big terms such as “‘the decay of faith,” 
“the end of an era,” “the wreck of civilization,’ phrases 
that tickle our pride and mean nothing. All the while 
we know there is faith enough to live by, and a civili- 
zation worth our decency, if only we would use 
them. 

The measure of human possibilities lies in the 
cups of cold water! Not in our Mississippis nor our 
Niagaras! The measure of God in the soul is not 
God’s bigness, but our own capacity and willing- 
ness. 

It seems high time that we listened to the calm, 
sharp science of Jesus; high time that we ceased our 
cult of generalities and bigness and came down to 
earth, down to his laboratory measurement of the soul 
itself. 

In any laboratory a theory embracing the uni- 
verse may be right or wrong according as a watch is 
right or wrong by one millionth of a second. 

In the laboratory of living the universe may 
mean something or nothing to us, according to whether 
or not our measure is a mere wholesale assertion or 
whether it is a personal appropriation of retail size 
for immediate consumption. 

It’s the cup that counts, not the ocean! The 
bigness of God is nothing, unless the cup in our hands 
dips itself in and brings out our tiny draught. 
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COMPETITIVE LIBERALISM 


OMETIME ago, a young journalist, referring in 
Harpers to those religious movements which he 
considers out of the question for his generation, 

mentioned rather casually what he called ‘“‘competitive 
liberalism.’’ 

Surely competition is not as strenuous among our 
ministers and churches as in the world of business, but 
wherever there is a community large enough to have 
more than one liberal minister (not limiting the ad- 
jective “liberal” to Unitarians) there is the danger 
that these ministers will be thought of as competitors 
bidding against each other for popular favor. 

This danger is increased by a tendency, in our 
time, to overestimate the importance of what is loosely 
called “‘personality.”’ 

Christian personality, as body, mind and soul, ac- 
tively given to the expression and service of great 
truth, is the most convincing and affirmative of all in- 
fluences. But what we too often mean when we say 
that a man, or a minister, has “personality,” is that he 
has fascinated us in perhaps a rather primitive sense— 
by his appearance, nervous vitality, or rhetorical 
cleverness. We mean that we find him exciting. 

Personality, in this sense, plays a prominent part 
in motion-picture plays and romantic novels, but 
hardly merits first consideration in religion. It is not 
dependable—the pied piper fascinated the children of 
Hamelin, but led them only into darkness. It is 
fleeting—no person can keep on exciting us indefinitely. 
And it is divistve—when we think in terms of “person- 
ality” we are likely to think of men as competing 


against each other for our attention and the attentio, H 
of the public. i 

Jesus did not say, ‘By personal popularity ye sha) 
save and be saved”’; he said, “‘Ye shall know the truth|m 
and the truth shall make you free.”’ It is difficult ll | 
imagine the hearers of William Ellery Channing or aij 
Phillips Brooks lauding those preachers as fascinatin| 
personalities—they were too much moved by thy@ 
Christian truth they preached. And the encouragin | i 
thing about turning our attention to the truth is that 
truth draws us together. We can all share in ite 
knowledge and service. | | 

What the world needs is not a competitive lib 
eralism, but a truth-conscious liberalism, with dif} 
ferences in ‘personality’? and even in ability minil 
mized in an eagerness to understand the truth an¢ 
help others understand it. It should be clear thaj 
liberals are not individuals, each going his separate 
way with perhaps his little group of followers, but aralj 
fellow members of a great company, who cherish im} 
portant hopes in common, and are advancing together? 
if not with speed, at least with sureness and devotion) 
toward the light. 


} 


Frank O. Holmes. 


* * 


MAKING PRACTICAL AN IDEAL 


T a political meeting in the fall of 1932 a Socialist) 

a Republican, and a Democrat, each gave his 
party’s views of the real issues at stake in the} 
elections about to take place. The Socialist stated| 
that the real issue in the campaign was ‘“‘bread,”’ not 
““beer’’; the crying need was to provide for the vic 
tims of the depression the food, shelter, and clothing#f 
they must have. Fundamental human security was} 
at stake. The vociferous politicians of the other twol 
parties were equally positive that the main issue was] 
“beer’’—at least that was what the people had de | 


creed—they said. 

In the year and a half which has elapsed we have} 
seen the test of these points of view. From recen 
action in some of our states it appears that many of} 
our citizens still believe that we can drink and gamblel 
our way back to prosperity. On the other hand, we' 
have just witnessed most significant pronouncements} 
from both the national committee of the Republican 
Party and the President of the United States, stating'| : 
unequivocally the necessity of meeting the problems} 
of fundamental human security for all who are willing | 
to work. These statements are especially important] 
because they could not have been made without con-}}) 
fidence that a large portion of our citizenry are in sub- 1 
stantial agreement. To some of us this is the atti- | 
tude—and impending action—-we have long sought. | 

Many American industries and business concerns 
have pioneered and developed notable schemes of sick 
benefits, death benefits, and old-age pensions for || 
their employees. These efforts have marked a sig- | 
nificant step forward in social consciousness and ac- | 
tion in the field of private business. They have con- || 
stituted more than a strong hint that similar funda-_ 
mental security should be open to all American people | 
willing to work. The tragic events of the last few | 
years with their vivid portrayal of human suffering | 
now make imperative to us such action. 


1 
1 
iy 
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, The business now at hand, then, is the formu- 
| lation of wise ways and means for the practical at- 
} tainment of these objectives. 
| ‘The role of our churches is clear. We are pri- 
H marily a group of fact-finding, fact-evaluating ideal- 
jists. Therefore, in the practical application of our 
‘ideal of human brotherhood it is our duty to see 
that a sound and respectable scheme is evolved. It is 
our duty to supply that leadership in social pressure 
} which will help the scheme to work once its details are 
determined. Furthermore, it is our duty to take a 
| renewed interest in government and politics that the 
inevitable increase of governmental control and di- 
rection of life in this nation shall be efficient, honest 
‘and just. 

You and I rejoice because some fundamental 
‘human needs long neglected are at last being met 
#frankly and courageously. They need the whole- 
# hearted attention and assistance of us all. 

Unitarians have always been sensitive to the 
{ deepest needs in the lives of their fellow men, and 
have been wise and skillful in devising ways and 
) means for alleviating human suffering. The new 
) world into which we are moving is challenging us 
again to aid in building that City of God in the hearts, 
|) minds, and conditions under which men live, without 
| which the City of Man goes to destruction. 

Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 


ok K 


KEEPING THE EDGE KEEN 


i S a man can be a good, loyal American without 
being a narrow nationalist, so a man can be a 
good loyal Unitarian without being a bigoted 
» denominationalist. 
Yet, in all these moves,—local and national, for 
} uniting with those of other denominations,—the mo- 
» tives for which may be born of idealism and brother- 
) hood, or may be those of hard-time expediency,— 
/ must we not be always on our guard? 
Can we afford or have we the right to risk our 
4 inheritance for the sake of seeming to obtain a con- 
| dition of affairs quickly, which condition, when real, 
+ must come into being only as the result of slow growth 
1 and century-long devotion? 
| We have been comparatively few in numbers, but 
» an advance guard is never as large as the army which 
. follows. We should be more in numbers than we are. 
) It is, in large measure, our own fault that we are not. 
| But, for the sake of numbers wherein a certain sense of 
security is always found, we should not fall back. 
| This ‘advance guard’ idea sounds conceited but, if 
understood aright, it is not. 
Our contribution to the world of churches has 

» come through our willingness, if necessary, to be of the 
_ few rather than of the many. Perhaps that is not as 
necessary as it was, yet we must ever be on the watch 
lest we dull our genius for the sake of numbers or 
popularity. The harsh but stimulating truths of 
William James’s “under-dog philosophy,” wherein 
_he spoke for “the eternal forces of truth which always 
_ work in the individual and immediately unsuccessful 
- way, under-dogs always, till history comes, long after 
they are dead, and puts them on the top,’ —should 

appeal to us still. We can be for greatness without 
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being for bigness except when bigness becomes in- 
spired with greatness. 

Ours is the religion of the open road. Let us ex- 
tend the hand of true fellowship to all who would walk 
with us, but beware lest, for the sake of fellowship, 
we find ourselves off that road and within some 
fence. 

Maxwell Savage. 


* * 


GEORGE H. ELLIS 


Y the death of George H. Ellis, at his home in 
West Newton on May 20, in his eighty-fourth 
year, the Unitarian Church lost one of its most 

devoted and outstanding laymen. For well over fifty 
years he gave of his mind, heart and substance for the 
furtherance of the cause of liberal religion. Asa young 
man of twenty-five he became the publisher of The 
Christian Register, and continued in that capacity for 
almost half a century. At more than one General 
Conference his wise judgment and fine mediating 
power was felt, and in one instance at Saratoga 
Springs, when the possibility of an open breach in the 
ranks appeared, it was his fine statesmanship, and 
insistence upon the need for considering the welfare of 
the whole, which alone drew the factions together in 
amity. 

He was ever unstinting in time and money where 
anything concerning the religion he held dear was in- 
volved. Yet so quiet and unassuming was what he 
did that it is doubtful if the full story of his service to 
Unitarianism will ever be written, for few knew of it. 
Certain it is that we owe him a debt of sincerest 
eratitude that can never be repaid. 

Uncompromisingly honest and upright, George 
Ellis carried his religion into the wider field of com- 
munity life. As state representative and senator, he 
was the model of the disinterested public servant, ever 
setting the interests of the whole community above his 
own. 

It was mainly through his efforts, while he 
himself was the largest dairyman in the state, that the 
law requiring the tuberculin testing of all cattle was 
passed in the legislature, although he personally lost 
financially thereby. It is no exaggeration to say that 
he was one of the grand old men of Massachusetts 
politics and one unaffectedly beloved by his contem- 
poraries and younger associates. 

To the very end he was unsparing of himself in his 
devotion to the cause of education, for a long number of 
years serving as chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural (now State) Col- 
lege at Amherst, which last year conferred on him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. He was also a 
trustee of Simmons College. 

A man of lofty ideals, and boundless energy in the 
applying of them; a man of faith and conviction, with 
a hatred of all sham; a man of large heart and generous 
impulses, staunch, true, kind, George Ellis endeared 
himself to all who had the high privilege of knowing 
him, and his passing leaves a sad gap in the ranks of 
those whose lives are a bulwark against unrighteous- 
ness. It is of such lives that the kingdom of God is 
built upon this earth. 

Herbert Hitchen. 
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THE SOUL SHALL LIVE lents in the motion of atoms and mole- 
The Chances of Surviving Death: cules.’ The conclusion of his argument 
By William Pepperell Montague. Cam- eads Dr. Montague to favor the possibility 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 98 pp. that this psychic part of a will ae 
$1.00. the dissolution of the physical organism it 


In this book (the Ingersoll lecture for 
1932, delivered at Harvard University) 
Dr. Montague has added a highly meri- 
torious unit to the impressive array of 
kindred contributions by other notable 
scholars to the subject of immortality, for 
the Ingersoll Lectureship. The publisher’s 
note describes this work as ‘“‘the longest 
and most closely argued of recent Ingersoll 
lectures.”’ 

The author’s argument cannot be ade- 
quately presented within the limits of this 
review. Only a little more than his con- 
clusions can be presented here. At the 
outset, Dr. Montague disputes and rejects 
such substitutes for personal immortality 
as living in the lives of those we leave be- 
low and in causes we espouse to which our 
deeds and their consequences contribute. 
He calls attention to the obvious fact that 
all our causes, institutions, and the human 
race itself, no matter how long their span 
of life may be, are involved in death. The 
permanence of values is contingent upon 
the permanence of personality. ‘‘Apart 
from individual! consciousness there is no 
such thing as real value.” 

To those who assert that life’s signif- 
icance and poignancy is derived from its 
finitude the author’s answer is that “‘life’s 
grateful rhythms and cumulative hier- 
archies of successively more embracing pur- 
poses, with their alternations of novelties 
and familiar repetitions, are life’s very es- 
sence and need no terminus to make them 
sweet.” 

Having thus disposed of the foregoing 
theories, Dr. Montague turns to the cen- 
tral point of his thesis: “‘Is the self an ad- 
jective of the body or is it substantive in 
its own right?” Ina searching, but lengthy 
argument, relative to the size of the book, 
he traverses the ‘four grades of field or 
levels,’ which he calls the mechanical or 
inorganic; the vital or vegetative; the ani- 
mal or sensory; and the personal or ra- 
tional. He emerges with the declaration 
that “the soul exists, a substantive mind, 
whose positive characteristics, being what 
they are, prevent it from being explained as 
an adjective or function of the brain.” 
The relation of the mind to the body is that 
of “‘an organism within an organism.” 

With the dawn of man a new level of life 
is achieved. The new qualities, sometimes 
called “‘tertiary,” are purely internal rela- 
tions of the phases of the psychic field to 
one another. They cannot be explained in 
physical terms. ‘It seems difficult to con- 
ceive that even such humble qualities as 
pleasure and fear could find their equiva- 


inhabits. 

His final conclusion is that the highest 
prospect for eternity, which appears as 
possible alternative to annihilation, is that 
‘Nersonal life, at least, not only goes on 
growing but wins to some strange mystic 
union with that greater Life in which it 
has its little being. . .. If that vaguely 
longed-for supplement to our being could 
come, and come without annihilation of 
such being as we already have, then would 
eternity hold out to us the prospect of 
something unimaginably more than sur- 
avi sae 

It seems to the reviewer that the richest 
gifts such discourses offer are to be found 
not so much in their hypothetical con- 
clusions concerning immortality, as in their 
rich explorations in the fields of science and 
philosophy as they advance toward those 
conclusions. One could wish they might 
be presented in interpretative rather than 
in largely technical language, so that the 
man of average intelligence might share 
their wealth of thought with the learned. 

This book gives us the hope that we may 
be immortal beings. But it is a hope that 
our Christian religion has been preaching 
for centuries. The expectation to find an 
objective evidence of. our survival of 
death, ‘“‘by searching,” is still far from be- 
ing fulfilled. Yet the subject is perennial. 
The question “If a man die, shall he live 
again?’ which has occupied the minds of 
men for countless centuries, seems certain 
to continue to do so till the last human 
tribe chants or chatters its farewell dirge 
to this dead and frozen planet. 

Abraham M. Rihbany. 
* * 


BLACK HOLE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I Went to Pit College. By Lauren Gil- 
fillan. New York: The Viking Press. 288 
pp. $2.50. 

This is a vivid story by a young Smith 
College graduate of her adventures in 
“Pit College’’—the coal mines of Pennsy]- 
vania— among striking coal miners. With 
amazing boldness she found her way into 
the miners’ homes, picket lines, relief sta- 
tions, Communist meetings, and even into 
the mine itself, disguised as a boy and 
smuggled in by a “‘scab.”’ 

The book is worth reading for its stark 
portrayal of conditions that are a dis- 
grace to our country: ragged, starving, and 
diseased children, bitter and hopeless young 
people, hardened and demoralized parents, 
indifferent ministers and doctors, hostile 
and corrupt judges, lawyers and police. 
The author goes with one starving family 


on a begging trip in an old broken-downlfj 
Ford among the farmers of the surrounding| 
country who cannot sell their products 
and feed to the hogs milk that would sav 
the bodies and souls of ‘‘Pit College’) 
children. No wonder Communism ang| 
violence are so common! In the trial oll] 
striking Communists and other member] 
of the National Miners’ Union there is] 
shown to be a wholesale denial of justice} 

The minister of the local Presbyterian 
church had no miners in his parish anqj| 
“really knew very little’ about them 
When asked about relief work and the} 
Ladies’ Aid, he replied: “‘Why yes! Tha 
Ladies’ Aid is —I believe—ah—sending 
relief to the refugees in China.” 

The conversation of the book plays ove 


humor, it reads like a nightmare, but ona|if 
we comfortable folk ought to dream abou 


Arthur Newell Moore. 


* * 


pany. $2.00. 

The title suggests that an author has 
added another to the many lives of Chris] 
already published. Rather has an edito 
put into convenient form much of the 
material of the gospels themselves. Eve 
Bible student is familiar with the “‘Har 
mony of the Gospels,’ as found in volumeg 
which endeavor to reconcile the differences} 
in the gospel narratives. Such works pro4 
ceed on the assumption that the differences 
are only on the surface, and that harmony} 
can be found by going beyond the surface} 
But such endeavors have never been wholly 
sucessful. 

In this volume the editor shows that hd 
has spent much time and study in harmon4} 
izing these narratives; but he then had 
gone back to the gospels themselves andl 
made a complete flowing narrative. It ig i 
as if there were one gospel, not four; andi 
that there were no contradictions but only} 
magnificent assertion. This book should be 
read with profit and delight by thousands} 
of people. It has the charm that is insep- 
arable from the King James Version, but} 
of course disregards the common fragmen+ Hf 
tary arrangement in verses. | 

When one is in the mood to get away} 
from critical analysis and problems of pre | 
ferred readings, and to read the incom-}}) 


<= 


distractions which daily press upon us inf] 
these modern times. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson. 
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THE AIR MENACE 
|| The 


Air Menace. By Elvira K. 
}radkin. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
jany. 3831 pp. $3.00. 


|) The title of this book is somewhat mis- 
fading. In reality, it is a plea for the 
jjoolition of war through international 
dlitical action, with especial emphasis on 
jo international world state as the instru- 
jnent. The potential destructiveness of 


jjopulations has, according to Mrs. Frad- 
jin, multiplied the horrors and the scope 
jf future wars many fold. Facts and fig- 
|Jres are presented in such a way as to sup- 


fort current popular beliefs in fantastic 


it chemical and aerial warfare, experts in 
nese two fields know that present poten- 
jalities of destruction to civilian popula- 
ions are not nearly so serious as Mrs. 
fradkin would have us believe. Dis- 


1aking it gentle by international agree- 
ents, are well presented. 

§ The difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
jaforcing real disarmament on account of 
tne ready convertibility of civilian chemi- 
jal and aircraft factories to war purposes 
{, emphasized, and the outlawry of war by 
faternational political action is offered as 
ae remedy. Evidently Mrs. Fradkin 
fonsiders the possibility of combating war 
iy the revolutionary action of the masses 
}S not even worthy of mention. 

C.F. Taylor. 


i} 


. 
IN THE HEROIC MOULD 


Heroic Lives. By Rafael Sabatini. 
joston: Houghton Miffiin Company. 416 
ip. $3.00. 

| This book is made up of the lives of six 
Vell-known figures of the past. Whilst all 
he lives are written with the well-known 
igor of Sabatini, perhaps the major at- 
traction is the selection of his characters, 
nd their arrangement in the book. 

' We have the swashbuckler, Richard 
dionheart, whose deeds will attract the 
‘oy who loves fighting, and then, im- 
inediately we are introduced to a hero of 
‘bsolutely different mould, Saint Francis of 
issisi. In the next story our interest is 
aptured by the life, half militaristic and 
lalf mystic, of Joan of Arc. 
Immediately we are switched back to 
yarfare and martia! proceedings in the life 
f Sir Walter Raleigh, and of Lord Nelson, 
nd then to close, as though Sabatini were 
aying—‘‘Now, for the highest glory of all,” 
ve read the life of Florence Nightingale. 
~The book is calculated to capture the in- 
erest of youth, and at the same time subtly 
mpress it that heroism is not solely a mat- 
er of ability to deliver telling blows and 
toically to endure them. 

For adults, interest is aroused by definite 
tatements concerning historical problems 


* * 


which have always interested readers, such 
as the character of Nelson, the visions of 
Joan of Arc, and the intrigues circling 
around the life of Raleigh. 

Old and young will be both interested 
and instructed by the story of Florence 
Nightingale. 

Miles Hanson. 


AMERICA’S “‘SEMERALD ISLE’”’ 


The United States and Cuba. By 
Harry F. Guggenheim. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 260 pp. $2.50. 

Ambassador Guggenheim in his book, 
“The United States and Cuba,’”’ nowhere 
mentions the parallel between our rela- 
tionship with the Queen of the Antilles and 
Britain’s relationship with her neighbor to 
the west. The parallel, however, is very 
close. In both cases a great commercial 
and industrial country has ‘“‘a bear by the 
tail,’”’ and, no matter what each does or 
leaves undone, trouble falls both on the 
islands themselves and at home. 

For anyone wishing a fair picture of our 
relations with Cuba, particularly since the 
Spanish War, “The United States and 
Cuba” furnishes the answer. Mr. Guggen- 
heim shows himself a friend of Cuba and 
the Cubans, and is one of those rare in- 
dividuals who does not let his official posi- 
tion warp his private judgment. 

He sketches briefly the relations be- 
tween the United States and Cuba before 
the Spanish War, but he is especially 
valuable in his treatment of the history of 
the Platt Amendment and its interpreta- 
tion by Secretary Root. He does not 
neglect to point out how the interpretation 
by this government of the Platt Amend- 
ment has changed from time to time, nor 
does he overlook the fact that the Cubans 
themselves because of their lack of training 
in democracy are to quite an extent re- 
sponsible for the situation in which they 
find themselves. 

The last chapter in the book, in which 
Mr. Guggenheim points out his own con- 
ception of the way in which the treaties 
between the United States and Cuba 
should be revised, is especially significant. 
Apparently Ambassador Guggenheim’s at- 
titude is shared by the present adminis- 
tration in Washington, as the very recent 
abrogation of the Platt Amendment is in 
the main along the lines which he has sug- 
gested should be followed. 

The book contains a very excellent 
bibliography which should be of value to 
anyone interested in getting at the intric- 
acies of this thorny subject. 

It is quite clear from the book that even 
the wiping out of the Platt Amendment 
will not solve the Cuban problem, any more 
than the establishment of the Irish Free 
State rid England of her Irish problem, but 
in both cases the letting go of the bear’s 
tail will be in the direction of an ultimately 
just and fair solution. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


A CHARMING LIFE GUIDE 

Traveling Through Life. By Clara L. 
Laughlin. Boston: Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany. 319 pp. $3.00. 

It is a very pleasant experience to take 
this journey with the author. She is a 
cheerful and charming companion. We 
are brought into intimate contact with nu- 
merous interesting people, of all sorts and 
conditions. She has a positive genius for 
friendship. /mong the fellow-travelers 
who throng these pages are Maurice 
Barrymore, Jane Addams, Julia Marlow, 
Sarah Bernhardt, James Whitcomb Riley, 
and Hamlin Garland. 

The author has many close associations 
with stage-folk, several being among her 
dearest friends. She has a high opinion of 
the loyalty, generosity and charm of mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession. In her 
editorial experiences she was able to secure 
the contributions of very exclusive writers. 
As an author, she relates many interesting 
experiences with publishers, all of whom 
she finds trustworthy and helpful. She 
has a happy faculty for seeing the good in 
people, and one can easily believe she is 
gifted with the power to call out the best 
in others. We are introduced to people far 
removed from literary and dramatic circles, 
people like Mary Casey who cleaned dishes 
in a cheap restaurant, in whom the author 
finds admirable qualities and sometimes 
lovable personalities. 

The author is an expert guide in the art 
of foreign travel, and offers excellent coun- 
sel to prospective travelers. This may 
steer them clear of the pitfalls which lie in 
wait for the provincial American who ven- 
tures abroad. Rather she delights in the 
things that are different. She cultivates 
the acquaintance of all sorts of people on 
her travels, knowing that one may enjoy 
the most delightful experiences in most 
unlikely places. 

This book offers pleasant and cheerful 
reading for the lighter moods of a summer 
holiday. 

Frederic J.Gauld. 


* * 


BACK TO GOLD 


Gold and Armageddon, or Air Force 
and the Battle of the Billions. Anony- 
mous. Paris: The Vendome Press. 88 pp. 

The author is widely read in classical 
and modern history, as well as in current 
financial and trade journals. In his view 
nearly every social, political and financial 
evil is easily attributed to the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard. His sharp, 
staccato sentences are barked out as a 
military officer communicates information 
or orders. Our only possible salvation 
would be realized only in a World Power 
that would set up an International Clear- 
ing House to stabilize money and bring 
back gold, a World Money based on 
World Price and World Trade. There is 
no hope of that because, he says, “‘Cleve- 
land and Morgan are dead.” 

Walter F. Greenman. 
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Letters to the Editor 


OUR SOCIAL PROCLAMATIONS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

We have determined, if I read the report 
correctly, that our social-service depart- 
ment, with the cooperation of certain ad- 
visers presently to be chosen, shall from 
time to time issue announcements on social 
service and reform. 

In no human activity is there more ur- 
gent need for accurate and fearless speech 
than in programs for social reconstruction. 
Yet in none are the parrot-mind and par- 
rot-phrase, loose talk and blustering dog- 
matism, more obvious and more mischiev- 
ous. Let us illustrate: 

Minister after minister, and one con- 
vocation of ministers after another, de- 
clare that they renounce “‘the whole war- 
system.” Does that aggregation of noises 
mean anything? So far as I can see, ab- 
solutely nothing. What is “the whole war- 
system”? How much does it contain? 
Where does the ‘“‘war-system” end and the 
political and institutional system begin? 
Does it include martial literature from the 
speech of Pericles over the Athenian dead 
in Thucydides to the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic? Does it embrace the whole of 
European history, since European history 
was kept from becoming a footnote to 
Asiatic history because on the eastern edge 
of Europe a few Greek cities united to hurl 
back a flood of Persian armies? Does it 
cover American history, the central fact of 
which is a Revolutionary war? What does 
the phrase mean? And I think we must 
answer that it does not mean anything, for 
it means everything. It is thundering 
declamation, too murky for rational 
thought to comprehend, and too hysterica! 
for rational analysis to interpret. If we 
cannot put an end to such extravagance, 
we can, and I am sure shall, abstain from 
imitating it. Whenever we use inflated 
phrases like ‘‘war-system,” or “profit-mo- 
tive,’ we can do a great service by telling 
people exactly what we mean. We can, 
if we will, be the foremost religious body in 
America in bringing order and precision 
into social statements, and in controlling 
the passionateness which is the parent of 
humbug. 

One thing more. Have we the vision 
and courage to make the language of 
morality more dominant in these questions 
than the language of partisanship and 
mythology? It is very convenient to have 
at hand so fine a scapegoat as capitalism, 
and to load on that friendless beast all the 
sins of the age. But what is this but a 
protective device for covering up sins more 
radical, more widespread, and more fatal? 
The foundations of this country are 
crumbling and the crash of ruin seems to be 
not far off, not because of capitalism, but 
because of moral corruption which is 


spread through all classes, and because of 
spiritual destitution the most frightful per- 
haps that history has ever known. Our 
vast and costly educational system is doing 
very little to resist it. Our standards in 
politics are too low to correct it whenever 
powerful plunderers, poor quite as often as 
wealthy, organize to despoil us. Our soul 
is sickened, and to give another whack to 
the donkey of capitalism, or to chant the 
fortune-telling of Socialism or Communism, 
in order to cure it, seems to me to belong to 
an immature stage of mind. 

I suggest, therefore, that our forthcom- 
ing proclamations lift the whole order of 
discussion and criticism to a level far higher 
than that of sing-song and sociological] 
apocalypse; that they deal with the gen- 
uinely fundamental matters of a crisis now 
near the hour of disaster; and that they 
befit a church which has ever been scrupu- 
lous of speech and disinclined to dogma- 
tism. A priceless service may be done, 
bold, thorough-going, and lit with the 
flame of spirit. The alternative is to imi- 
tate the evasive and the superficial; to say 
what it has become the fashion to say, and 
to pass by without one original, profound, 
or religious message to a people on whom 
night has descended and retribution fallen. 
The question is, are we deep enough in 
mind, and rich enough in moral and 
spiritual resource, to answer the great vo- 
cation? 

William L. Sullivan. 

Germantown, Pa. 


* * 


DOUBLE PASTORATES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I was interested in the recommenda- 
tions by the Committee on Pulpit Supply 
and Settlements, published in the account 
of the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union in The Register of May 31, 
and the letter by Rev. Alfred W. Birks 
regarding the employment of professors 
rather than ministers in our pulpits. The 
committee and Mr. Birks have said a 
fine word for those of us who are unem- 
ployed, and I, for one, thank them most 
gratefully. Only those who have gone 
through month after month of professional 
inactivity, know what it means when we 
Jearn of a man or woman holding two posi- 
tions when we are unable to obtain even 
one, espite every effort, and, perhaps, past 
successes. 

There is indeed an ethical stand to be 
taken regarding this, so far as the individ- 
ual is concerned, but there is also the posi- 
tion of the church itself to be considered. 
If it is a fair and Christian-like thing for a 
man to hold only one position, the same 
applies to the church that asks for his ser- 
vices. The matter is exactly as important 
for the church to decide as for the individ- 


ual, and it would seem as though Gif 
churches in need of ministers might requs 
that the candidates be from the list of 
employed men and women ministers. f 
IT sometimes think that in this day a 
generation we place too much stress up 
intellectual attainments. ‘The ability || 
preach a sermon that will inspire people } 
leave the church building with a prayer i 
their hearts that they may put the ser | 
ideals into practice, need not necessar| 
come from an individual who holds a list} 
academic degrees. It might even co 
from one of our unemployed ministe} 
One thing is certain—it cannot come, wei 
after week, from anyone except the mi 
ter who lives by, with and for his peopi 
for only through constant association wil 
their joys and sorrows, can he reach thy 
hearts. It seems a trite thing to remat 
that preaching is not the whole of & 
ministry, and as I look back over the li 
of some of the greatest of preachers, I | 
struck by the fact that their greatndé} 
came not so much from their forcei 


their lives, as they were carried on an 
the difficulties of the days in which tht 
lived. To preach a fine sermon is greatl}} 
to be commended, but to live a noble lifes 
far better. With these sporadic though 
may I close, perhaps with the hope t 
not only the individual professor-minist 
will consider the ethics of holding a chur’ 
position at the expense of the unemploy} 
pastors, but that the churches that ask 
his services will also consider the serio 
ness of the situation. 
Hazel Rogers Gredler. 
Tihaca, Nt. 


THE AGE OF THE CANDIDATE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: | 

Recently several of our more promine} 
and better established churches in calli} 
ministers limited their choice to youl 
men, only a short time in the field. 
peated instances of such discriminatid 
are very discouraging to the ministe 
of longer service who find themsel 
shut out. 

Since our churches look to the fellow 
ship at large to provide them with min 
ters, the churches on their part have a 
sponsibility to the fellowship. This 
sponsibility includes due consideration f} 
the men who have passed their novitiati}! 
rendered faithful service, and grown co 
stantly in their effectiveness. dl 
regard should be had for the welfare of t! 
younger men, who sometimes suffer fro 
being thrust into situations for which thd 
have insufficient seasoned experience. 

Because of drastic reductions in sala} 
some churches may hesitate to ask moif 
experienced men to come for what cf! 
be paid. Yet, in fairness, these men oug i} 
to be given recognition as candidates, 
they desire it. 


\ 


SS 


Roy B. Wintersteen. \W 
Uxhridge, Mass. 


Jane 21, 1934 


i “A Religion Which Matters’? was the 
aeme of the twenty-ninth annual meeting 
‘nd the thirtieth anniversary of the Mead- 
jille District Unitarian Conference held 


#ittsburgh, Pa. Prior to the opening of 
Jae conference proper, a gathering of 
oung people and adults discussed the re- 
Witionship of the young person to his 
burch, and the interest of young people in 
Feace. Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., 
teld secretary of the Young People’s Re- 
igious Union, Professor Clarence C. Klein 
yf Pittsburgh, Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp of 
Meadville, Pa., and Rev. Cornelis Heijn of 
Munkirk, N. Y., were the principal speak- 
irs. The enthusiasm aroused by this 
iineeting was such as to lead the officers of 
} he conference to establish the preliminary 
froung people’s gathering as a regular fea- 
ture of future annual meetings. 

| The opening session of the conference 


Rev. Dilworth ee of Cleve- 
a Ohio, and Dr. William R. Farmer of 
aNestern Theological Seminary shared with 
Jhe conference their memories of Dr. 
iMason, after which his grandson, Stanley 
viowe Richards, unveiled the tablet. 

' Much happier church reports than any 
jsince 1929 reflected the business improve- 
iment of this section. Cleveland reported 
‘he complete success of the Universalist- 
iUnitarian merger. Pittsburgh First Uni- 
(arian Church reported more members re- 
jeeived so far this year than in all of 1938. 
ithe Northside Church in Pittsburgh has 
rallied under the able leadership of Pro- 
essor Klein, who is supplying the pulpit 
fin the absence of a regular minister. Rev. 
George A. Gay, State Superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Universalist Convention, 
reported for societies at Wellsburg, Lines- 
ville, Smithton, and Girard. 

At the business meeting, Rev. Frank E. 
‘Smith of Pittsburgh was elected president, 
Rev. Harvey Swanson of Buffalo, N. Ye, 
‘vice-president, and Rev. Waitstill H. 
‘Sharp, secretary-treasurer, for the coming 
year. Financial support was voted to the 
work at Chautauqua House of Rey. John 
M. Foglesong of Providence, R. I., and 
also to the Y. P. R. U. Peace Caravan. 

Rev. George A. Gay of Girard, Pa., 
whose subject: was ““The New Deal in Re- 
ligion,”’ was the luncheon speaker. He re- 
minded the conference of the serious situa- 
tion of present-day religious liberalism, and 
called for a restatement of liberalism’s 
aims. 

The Meadville District Associate Al- 
Jiance met Tuesday afternoon under the 
leadership of its president, Mrs. Don P. 
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Meadville Conference Holds 


Enthusiastic Four-day Session 


Mills of Cleveland, Ohio. The main ad- 
dress, “The Saving Remnant,’ was a 
moving message from Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, president of the General Alliance. 
During the Alliance meeting, laymen and 
ministers held a symposium on the two 
subjects. “If I Had But One More Sermon 
to Preach,” and ‘““The Kind of Preaching I 
Want to Hear.” 

Four speakers representing the historic 
branches of Western religion addressed the 
Tuesday evening platform-meeting of the 
conference devoted to ‘‘The Social Re- 
sponsibility of the Churches.’”’ Rabbi B. 
Benedict Glazer of Rodef Shalom Congre- 
gation, Pittsburgh, defined with eloquence 
the ancient tradition of Judaism’s social 
conscience, which united the concepts of 
the unity and universality of God with that 
of the brotherhood of man, and made each 
man his brother’s keeper. 

Joseph A. Beck of Pittsburgh represented 
the Roman Catholic policy by citing the 
encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI 
which advocated labor organization, ade- 
quate wages, and restrictions upon laissez 
faire as represented by the unlimited con- 
centration of wealth and inequitable 
working conditions. 

Bishop Adna Wright Leonard of the 
Pittsburgh Area of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, outlined the social policy of 
Methodism from the days of John Wesley, 
whose principles were that the church has 
a definite spiritual task, and that it must 
face its social responsibility. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
spoke for the free churches’ sense of social 
responsibility. He made clear the unre- 
solved conflict between the cardinal social 
principles of religion and the apparently in- 
escapable survival-values of the world of 
practical action, and said that the only way 
by which this conflict may be resolved, to 
the victory of the social principles of re- 
ligion, is by the force of religion in in- 
timate groups. The one saving grace 
with which religion still confronts the dark 
prospects of the economic order is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lathrop, its assertion of the 
brotherhood of man. 

The resolutions passed by the conference 
expressed the delegates’ determination to 
display a religion which matters. Resolu- 
tions directed to the President of the 
United States put the conference on record 
as desiring the immediate entrance of the 
United States into the World Court; the 
repeal of the Japanese Exclusion Act; an 
indication by the government of the terms 
under which we would join the League of 
Nations; the initiation of steps leading to 
a multilateral world-treaty for total dis- 
armament; that the President should 
know that the conference disapproves of 
the use of any of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration money for naval construction. 


The closing session of the conference 
met as an informal round table to hear 
Mr. Lupton, Mr. Smith, and Dr. Lathrop 
discuss ‘Effective Religious and Social 
Programs,” a helpful sharing of experience 
among the churches. 

Waitstill H. Sharp. 
Y. P. R. U. APPOINTS 
REPRESENTATIVE ON 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Car! B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proc- 
tor Academy, was appointed by the 
Young People’s Religious Union to serve 
as its representative on the Nominating 
Committee of the Commission of Appraisal. 

* * 
APPOINTMENT OF A. U 
SOCIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


As a result of the action taken at the 
May Meetings, the newly appointed Social 
Relations Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, consisting of Roy M. Cushman, 
chairman, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Rey. 
Herbert Hitchen, Herbert C. Parsons, Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder, Mrs. John B. Nash and 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, and the secretary 
of the Department, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
recently met and chose the five additional 
members of the committee from the fellow- 
ship-at-large. These members are Rev. 
Everett M. Baker, Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
Larry Davidow, attorney of Detroit, 
Mich., and member of the Council of the 
Laymen’s League, Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
and Mrs. Frank S. Elliott, chairman of the 
Social Relations Committee of the Women’s 
Alliance. 

In addition, the Committee appointed a 
sub-committee, consisting of Mr. Cushman 
as chairman, Rev. Everett M. Baker and 
Dr. Dexter, to do the preliminary work on 
a program for social action to be presented 
at the next May Meeting of the Associa- 
tion. This committee hopes to have a 
preliminary program ready for distribu- 
tion to our churches by the first of January 
so that there will be sufficient opportunity 
for discussion of the program before the 
meeting itself. 

* * 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


The Misses Allen School held its gradua- 
tion exercises Tuesday, May 29, with a 
number of parents, alumnae, and friends of 
the school present. Miss Lucy Ellis 
Allen, the principal, gave a brief address, 
reviewing the work of the school and its 
ideals, speaking also of the high rank of the 
alumnae in colleges and various other 
activities. 

* OX 


REV. JOHN H. MUELLER RESIGNS 


After fifteen years of faithful service, 
continued ill health has made it necessary 
for Rev. John H. Mueller to tender his 
resignation as minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church (Unitarian) of Cas- 
tine, Me. 
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Dr. Eliot Addresses 
Historical Society 


Dr. Christopher R. Eliot gave the ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Historical Society at King’s Chapel, Thurs- 
day, May 24, upon Joseph Tuckerman, 
minister at large and pioneer in scientific 
phitanthropy. Dr. Eliot said in part: 

“Dr. Tuckerman was, first and last, a 
minister of the gospel, and all that he did 
in philanthropy or for social reforms sprang 
from his religious faith in God and man. 
He came to Boston, after twenty-five years 
in Chelsea, in 1826, and established under 
Unitarian auspices what he called a minis- 
try at large, a ministry for the unfortunate 
and neglected people of the city, of whom 
there were many living in conditions of 
wretched poverty and vice, and many 
more without church affiliations.” 

The largest part of Dr. Eliot’s address 
dealt with Dr. Tuckerman as a pioneer in 
wise philanthropy. At that time, 1826, 
there was no well-organized society for 
what is now called socia! service. A group 
of Unitarian laymen had been conducting 
Sunday evening lectures in the North 
End, assisted by Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., 
and Rey. Francis Parkman, and for ten 
years the orthodox Congregationalists had 
been carrying on missionary services and 
philanthropic work, creditable, but at that 
time without a leader or definite plans. 
Dr. Tuckerman came with a settled pur- 
pose of devoting his life to such work, and 
it soon developed into a ministry at large, 
set apart and consecrated to religious and 
philanthropic service. He, himself, hbe- 
came a far-seeing prophet of beneficent re- 
forms and a pioneer in scientific philan- 
thropy. 

‘An ‘Association of Charitable Societies’ 
was organized in 1834 and of this Dr. 
Tuckerman was made president. A few 
years later it became “The Society for the 
Prevention of Pauperism,’ continuing to- 
day as ‘The Industrial Aid Society.’ In its 
principles and initial stages it was one of 
the most significant movements growing 
out of the studies and experience of Dr. 
Tuckerman and his associates. This was 
forty-five years before the Boston ‘As- 
sociated Charities’ was organized. 

“So important had Dr. Tuckerman’s 
work along these lines become that it at- 
tracted attention throughout the state, 
and in 1832 when the legislature ap- 
pointed a commission to inquire into the 
condition of the poor in all parts of the 
state, he was made one of its members and 
did most of the work. He visited sixty- 
eight towns. He wrote the report and 
prepared the tables of statistics. 

“The report was presented January 
11, 1833, and was of great moment in stir- 
ring discussion regarding the relative re- 
sponsibility of the state and the towns for 
the care of their poor. Its most radical 
recommendation, that all state aid or 
pauper laws be promptly repealed, and re- 
sponsibility centered in counties and towns, 
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An Outing j in the Country 


Your gift will provide it for some needy ch 
NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass 


Arthur T. Lyman, President 
Frederick J. Soule, Director 
Miss Edith W. Emerson, 
Chairman Summer Committee 


was not accepted, though frequently re- 
newed in later years. Other recommenda- 
tions in the report were followed, however, 
and gradually, as the years passed, a com- 
promise system was evolved, described 
as a ‘centralizing policy, with a decentral- 
izing of administration detail,’ which, to 
quote Robert Kelso, ‘is essentially the 
supervisory system of public charities, 
which Massachusetts was the first among 
the states to inaugurate, and for which she 
has become famous.’ ”’ 


REGISTER TRUSTEES ELECTED 


Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Rey. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, 
Mass., and Rev. Frank O. Holmes of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., were elected to the 
board of trustees of The Christian Register 
at the regular meeting of the board held 
June 6. 

Dr. Joy will represent the A. U. A., 
Mr. Hanson, the General Alliance, and 
Mr. Holmes, the Ministerial Union. They 
are elected for a period of three years. 


EVENING ALLIANCE PARTY 


Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham of Nor 
Easton, Mass., will open the rose garded} 
at ‘‘Wayside” for the Evening Alliance 
Greater Boston garden party on Saturdai) 
June 23, from 3 to 7 p.m. The event w: 
benefit the Isles of Shoals Maintenanq , 
Fund. 

The program arranged by the committel} 
will include the Boston Women’s Sy 
phony Orchestra, refreshments, auction av 
contract bridge, | 


and a fortune tellej 
Harold Hill Blossom of West Roxbury] 
Mass., wil! act as guide through the gardet 
assisted by Mrs. John Washburn Coo} 
idge, Miss Dorothea Harrison, Paul Fress 
and Veasey F. Pierce. 

Tickets to the garden, and bus reserv: 
tions, may be obtained through the chai? 
man, Miss Emily Cline, 56 Magnolif 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., or Miss Hele} 
W. Greenwood, 25 Beacon Street, Bostot 
Mass. Miss Agnes Hudson is in charge df 
transportation, and Thomas Wood Hoag| 
Oliver Hoag, Frank B. Frederick, and Pail 
Frederick will be in attendance at the er 
trance to Wayside. | 


) 
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The twelfth mission season of the Uni- 
Werian Laymen’s League came to an end 
nth the markedly successful week’s series 
f “loyalty services,” held in the Feder- 
ted Church of Bolton, Mass., and ad- 
itressed by Dr. Thomas H. Billings of the 
‘irst Church in Salem, Mass., a member of 
he Mission Brotherhood. 

_ Fourteen series of meetings—-each con- 


eee 


lacted variously as a “mission” or ‘‘in- 


/ 


vrogram, its broadening in scope and ter- 
itory, and its diversification in subject- 
natter and preaching personnel, all are il- 
ustrated in the past season’s record. 

_ Four of these missions were conducted in 
,{Jnitarian churches, those at Burlington, 
7t., Ann Arbor, Mich., Rockland, Mass., 


siioned being a cooperative project of Con- 
: sregationalists and Unitarians in Bridge- 
vater, with a Congregationalist, Dr. 
Dwight Bradley, as the evening preacher. 


five series were held in Universalist 


enn., by the League, with the coopera- 
sion of the Universalist General Conven- 
sion. One took place in the Federated 
Thurech of Bolton, and one in an inde- 
gendent liberal church, the United Church 
of Raleigh, N. C., a part of the Brother- 
aood project. Three were held in com- 
munities having no liberal society, the 
missions at Asheville and Wilmington, 
N. C., and the student seminar at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., likewise by Brotherhood 
preachers. 
Thirteen different clergymen, repre- 
senting the Unitarian, Universalist and 
(Congregational fellowships, gave addresses 
and conducted discussions. In addition 
to Dr. Billings and Dr. Bradley, there 
were Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, Rev. Carl H. Olson, Dr. 
Horace Westwood, Dr. George C. Baner, 
Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Dr. Stanard D. 
Butler, Rev. Stanley Manning, Dr. Lee 8. 
McCollester, Dean Clarence R. Skinner, 
and Professor J. A. C. Fagginger Auer. 
Five of these series considered liberal 
religion broadly in its relation to modern 
life: the mission at Burlington, with ad- 
dresses by Mr. Argow; the seminar at 
Chapel Hill, with lectures chiefly to stu- 
dents and faculty members of the Uni- 
vérsity of North Carolina by Professor 
McCollester; the institute at Ann Arbor, 
vith audiences, largely of University of 
Michigan people, addressed by Professor 
Auer; and the Bolton and Bridgewater 
services. The liberal viewpoint on specific 


Missions, Institutes, Seminars 


League’s Expanded and Diversified Program Ends Season with 
hy Successful Service at Bolton, Mass. 


matters of religious belief was considered 
in the other North Carolina missions and 
the meetings at Chattanooga; and at the 
Rockland mission Dean Skinner and Dr. 
Joy discussed the implications of liberal 
religion in social and economic problems 
and individual living. In addition, the 
League cooperated in the two-weeks pro- 
gram of preaching and teaching of the 
institute of liberal religion held by the 
First Unitarian Church in Pomona, Calif. 

The final mission at Bolton was 
marked by steadily good attendances and 
sustained interest, according to reports 
from Rev. George E. Jaques, the minister, 
and the joint committee of the church. 
The average attendance was eighty-one, 
and a special feature was the presence at 
every meeting possible of the young people 
of high-school and college ages. 

The young people’s choir of the church 
sang attwo of the services and from 
neighboring churches at Harvard, Clinton, 
Stow, Hudson, Berlin and Lancaster, 
Mass., came cooperation in the way of 
music, attendance, and ministerial par- 
ticipation. The joint committee voted ap- 
preciation to the League and to Dr. Bill- 
ings for the excellent week of meetings. 

* * 


PENSION SOCIETY GIFTS 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with thanks the following 
contributions received: 

PVEVIOUS] YITSDORLEG! miele sera a nble nite lic $7,229.87 


Dr. Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R. I. . 25.00 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston, Mass. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Brewster, Mass. ..... 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Md. .. 100.00 
Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, Stow, Mass. .... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Manchester, N. H. 10.00 
Evening Alliance, May Memorial Church, 

SUTA CUS NN a. Miceyitieeiinie seis acitae ayer 5.00 
Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, Chicago, Ill..... 7.00 
First Parish, Wayland, Mass. ........... 17.50 
First Religious Society, Newburyport, 

INEQSE ALS Mt. Role nso tolmare ar takenica Gates 20.00 
Rey. Dan H. Fenn, Chestnut Hill, Mass. . 10.00 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass... . 27.10 
Second Church, Boston, Mass. .......... 100.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hartford, Conn. (First 

Unitarian Congregational Society)...... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Milton, Mass. ........ 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, New Bedford, Mass. 

(First Congregational Society) ........ 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Andover, N. H. ...... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Billerica, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Ladies’ Friendly Society, Winchester, 

WT ASS: endef its hte 8 ik See irene mere amiene eae 20.00 
Jessy Wallin Haywood Alliance, Indianapo- 

WEN Ibi Bago omoee > COnUOte ce matsc men 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Santa Barbara, Calif... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lincoln, Nebr. ....... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bedford, Mass........ 3.00 
Women’s Alliance of All Souls’ Church, 

ING good BONg Cole aumento ceo ao.cld 35.00 
Benevolent and Women’s Alliance, Way- 

land, Mass: ccc esc eee ne gta 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Burlington, Vt. ..... 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Oakland, Calitics 50.00 
Unitarian Church, Charleston, Se Oita 15.00 
First Parish and Religious Society, Bolton, ee 

10. 
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Dr. Robert S. Loring, Milwaukee, Wis. 10.u0 
Women’s Alliance, Toledo, Ohio... A 5.00 
Ladies’ Sewing Society Alliance, Newport, 

FERS Ds favre ie se ER re eo are aoe 10.00 
Second Congregational Meetinghouse, 

Nantucket, Wassmegn t4).2 ack, ey 25.00 
Wonten’s Alliance, Flushing, N. Y. ...... 5.00 
Junior Alliance, Quincy, Mass. ......... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Waterville, Me. ...... 5.00 
Lucy A. Stevens, North Andover, Mass. 25.00 
First Unitarian Church, Vancouver, B. C. 2.50 
New Jersey Associate Alliance .......... 55.50 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. ....... 50.00 
First Congregational Society, Sharon, 

Mags ce paA Al 5 NX. es pee eee. aie Ge 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Orange, N. J. ... 15.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, 

Cineinnatiy.Ohioges meas ees cee 50.00 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Syra- 

CLISE SUN ES Y cee ere re tes Seen tt ac ore aie 50.00 
First Parish Church, Billerica, Mass. 23.16 
Second Church, Salem, Mass. ........... 33.50 
First Church in Boston, Mass. .......... 442.73 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Melrose, 

Masse |. Aieichaghei se ree ciivs. dco ry oer 20.00 
Unitarian Church of Staten Island, N. Y.. 30.65 
Women’s Alliance, Hingham, Mass. ..... 40.00 
King’s Chapel Committee on Charities and 

Appeals; Boston, Mass: .....,.....0+- 300.00 
Doreas Alliance, Virginia, Minn. ........ 2.00 
First Unitarian Church, Lone Beach, Calif. 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lexington, Mass. ..... 10.00 


Worcester League of Unitarian Women .. 3.00 
Winchester Unitarian Society, Winchester, 


IMU ASS otc Man tic ok. gsns si dR yards jp ete aaa aes 25.00 
Essex County Associate Alliance ........ 20.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lowell, Mass. ........ 20.00 
Women’s Alliance, Toronto, Canada 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Kingston, Mass. ...... 6.00 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. ....... 149.65 
First Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, Wis. . 2.50 
Guild Alliance, Chicopee, Mass. ......... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Berkeley, Calif. ...... 10.00 
Social Union Alliance, Hubbardston, Mass. 10.00 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter R. Hunt, Boston, 

IMP AHS Feet eat is)o. 5 dha. 2. adb ces See aden 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hinsdale, Il. ........ 2.50 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 80.00 
Ladies’ Social and Benevolent Society, 

Peterboro,; .N: EL.) «gsc: Gon ale 10.00 
First Congregational Parish, Canton, 

MASH ei osbeu Scscerd <lacnutensee ate eae Bet oe eI 33.00 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. .. 19.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bangor, Me. ........ 5.00 
Unitarian Society, Fairhaven, Mass. 50.00 
Ladies’ Charitable Society, Woburn, Mass. 25.00 

$9,650.16 
eae 
CONTRIBUTORS 


W. Linwood Chase is associate professor 
of Education of the Boston University 
School of Education, and is Acting 
Editor of The Christian Register. 

Dan Huntington Fenn is minister of the 
First Church in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Herbert Hitchen is minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in West Newton, Mass. 
Frank O. Hoimes is minister of the First 

Church in Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

George Lawrence Parker is minister of 
the Keene Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Keene, N. H. 

Maxwell Savage is minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, Worcester, Mass. 

Robert H. Schacht, Jr., is minister of the 
First Congregational Church (Unitarian), 
Providence, R. I. 

S. Cleonice Warren is librarian in Peters- 
ham, Mass., and is a member of the 
First Parish. 
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Pleasantries 


Billie came from school in high dudgeon. 


“Teacher called me a scurvy elephant,” | 


he grumbled to his mother, ‘‘and I wasn’t 
doing anything but whispering.” 


That afternoon his mother called on the | 
teacher to inquire why her son’s conduct | 


should elicit so strong a reprimand. The 
teacher looked perplexed, then her face 
broke into a broad smile. ‘‘Oh, yes, I re- 
member,” she replied, ‘Billie was breaking 


rules, and I told him he was a ‘disturbing | 


element.’ ”’—Hachange. 

Huey Long, United States Senator from 
Louisiana, warned and bewared the na- 
tion for an hour and a half Wednesday, 
working up to this remarkable peroration: 
finally the ship of state will sink.” 
Fine work, Huey! 


Press. 

Waiter: ‘‘Would you mind settling your 
bill, sir?. We’re closing now.” 

Irate Patron: ‘But, hang it all, I haven’t 
been served yet.” 

“Well, in that case, there’ll only be the 
cover charge.”’—Topics. 

Johns Hopkins University announces 
that “skimmed milk and bananas make 
the ideal reducing diet.’”’ And one of the 
advantages of living in a free country is 
you can stay fat if you want to.— Macon 
Telegraph. 

““Ah,”’? boomed the vicar genially, “how 
pleasant to see you again! And is this 
your most charming wife?” 

“This,” said his former curate reprov- 
ingly, “is my only wife.””—Daily Mirror. 

* * 


DROP-LEAF TABLE 
The leaves when opened will seat 6 
people comfortably, and there’s an auto- 
matic hinge that holds them firmly in place. 
—Ad in a Washington paper. 


You smelled a rat | 
and nipped it in the bud—Grand Rapids | 


Ad in English paper: ‘‘Sleep is a very 


dashing affair in these pajamas.” 
We prefer to take it lying down, says 
Punch.—Reformed Church Messenger. 
4 er 


Teacher: ““Who can define indigestion?” 
Pupil: “It is the failure to adjust a 
square meal to a round stomach.”’—Ezx- 


change. 
* ok 


A minister, attempting eulogy in a | 


funeral sermon: “We have here only the 
shell; the nut is gone.’”’-—Readers’ Digest. 
* * 

Trouble Started When Dead Man Went 
to Sixth Avenue Home and Was Ordered 
to Leave.—Aliquippa (Pa.) paper. 

Italy also has a brain trust, similar to 
ours except that there are fewer of him.— 
Detroit News. 


| son, organist and choirmaster. 


| Place. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 
The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 


cova Gamepad: HOnse uaceoTlOeebul | day, 1la.m. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- | 


day, 6.80 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1880 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 13830 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 


| 610 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1480 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1810 
kilocycies. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 


San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 


Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. 


Wellesley, Mass., Rev. Albert H. Spence, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WBSO, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


The Misses Allen 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College and cultural courses. Development of individual 
character. College Faculty. Resident, day, and five-day 
pupils. Outdoor Sports. 

LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
West Newton i ot ot Massachusetts 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


| 
June 21, 199 
| 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETE 


Gratefully acknowledges contributions ! 
from churches and friends amounting toy 


$9,650.16 


(Only $7.30 less than it was a year ago) 


WILL YOU HELP US TO DO ‘i 
WELL OR BETTER IN THE NEW) 
FISCAL YEAR NOW BEGUN? 


Please send contributions to the Treasures 


MR. ALBERT A. POLLARD | 
180 Longwood Ave. - - : 


Boston, Mas 
UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON | 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


The Christian Register | 


Asks for your support 


Why? 


Because it spreads the Unitariag 
word and gives news of the 
Unitarian work 


It should be read by every 
Unitarian 


Its subscription list is its most | 
important revenue | 


Are you a subscriber? If not, 


Subscribe Now 


$3.00 a year 
When You Give 


The price of one or more 


Subscriptions 
To be placed in a 


Public or College Library 


Your gift is of benefit to the 
library, its readers 
and 


The ‘Register 


